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“* Brrps,” says an ornithologist, “ may be said to consti- 
tute the poetry cf animatéd nature.” They live in an 
element over which man has a very limited dominion; 
their graceful forms and motions, their power of rapid 
flight, and the free and happy life which they apparently 
lead, call forth the most pleasing ideas. Without any 
special pleading in their favour, we think the swallows 
which pay their annual visit to the shores of Britain 
claim a higher degree of admiration than perhaps any 
other order of birds. They come from distant lands half 
way across the globe to gladden us with their presence, 
and their appearance amongst us is the harbinger of 
sunny days. ‘They do no harm to man, either to blossoms 
or fruit, nor are they even suspected by the most pre- 
judiced, but their services are gratefully acknowledged ; 
they attach themselves to him with confidence, and 
love the neighbourhood of his dwelling. All their move- 
ments and proceedings are interesting and entertaining, 
and the summer evening’s walk at the close of a sultry 
day is rendered more delightful by these most welcome 
visitors. While enjoying nature in her most pleasant 
hour, the swallow skims the surface of the still waters, 
or glances rapidly past us in the fragrant lane; and when 
we leave the meadows, and enter the rillage as evening 
closes, the swifts shoot in bold and rapid flights round the 
old church tower, uttering their joyous scream. 

The Martin, or Window Swatlow, is found in greater 
numbers than either of its congeners. It is smaller than 
the house-swallow, and differs from it in colour, the 
rump being almost of a snowy whiteness, and the under 
parts are also white; the legs are clothed with downy 
feathers, and the back and wings are blue. Its flight has 
neither the boldness nor the rapidity of the swallow, both 
its wing and tail being shorter, but its movements are easy 
and graceful, as with expanded wings it purstes its prey, 
neither soaring to a gteat height, nor skimming the sur- 
face as the swallow dues. Its haunts are always amongst 
the abodes of man. Seventy ot eighty yeats ago White 
of Selbourne tells us that he had seen their nests even in 
Fleet Street aud the Strand, but the Grecian facades of 
some of the ue ‘uses at the west end of London and in 
the Regeui’- P +k offer still more inviting situations. 
Sometimes iudecd (hey haunt a favourite mansion in such 
numbers as to prove inconvenient, and it is said that a 
coating of soap on the surface will prevent them con- 
structing their habitation in their favourite coigne; but 
this remedy may be as well applied before the birds com- 
mence their labours, as when once they have n they 
are heedless of the daily demolition of their intended 
dwelling, but persist for some time in their fruitless 
labours. They may be attracted tc construct their nests 
in a new situation by affixing shells or other conveniences 
underneath the eaves, but they are cautious in ascertain- 
ing the solidity of the foundation, and usually commence 
by forming a Lames for its support. When they have 
once established themselves in their abode, they continue 
to frequent it from year to year. The process of con- 
structing their nests was described in the second number 
of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ in which a cut is given show- 
ing how they support themselves with the assistance of 
their forked tail while plastering the materials. For 
some days after their arrival they disport themselves after 
their long journey ; and when they commence building, 
which is about the middle of May, they labour only in 
the early part of the morning, completing a layer of about 
half an inch a day, which becomes strong and firm by 
the following morning. They lay five white eggs, and 
have two broods in the season. White says that the 
martins twitter in a “ pretty inward soft manner on their 
nests,” but their cheerful note, expressive of satisfaction 
and pleasure, may be also heard while they are on the 
wing. The martin arrives a week or ten days later than 
the swallow, generally in the last week of April. 

The sparrow is frequently in the habit of usurping the 
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nest of the martin ; and the original possessors, being the 
weaker patty, are compelled to submit to the injustice; 
but instances are recorded in which superior sagacity 
been successful in combating the invader. A writer in 
Loudon’s “Magazine of Natural History’ furnishes ap 
instance of usurpation amougst the martins themselves, 
A pair of these birds had built a nest in the corner of a 
window, and “as soon as all seémed finished,” says the 
narrator, “ my attention was arrested one day by a 
noise and bustle at the nest, caused by a stranger of tus 
same family of birds trying to force its way into the nest 
at the time that the two rightful tenants were within; 
and notwithstanding their umited efforts, he succeeded in 
entering and driving them out. The same warfare and 
similar expulsions took place daily for a week or more, 
One day I remarked that the two rightful owners were 
busy outside, and I soon perceived they were engaged in 
lessening the entrance to the same; in fact they soon re- 
duced it so much that they could scarcely get themselves 
into it singly. As soon as they had done, one or other of 
the inmates constantly placed itself at the hole, with its 
bill protruding visibly without ; and though the intruder 
made regular attacks upon them for a week or more, he 
never afterwards made any impression on them, and 
finally left them to enjoy the reward of so much sagacity 
and forethought.” In the same work, Mr. Moss, of 
Cheltenham, relates a circumstance he witnessed, in which 
& sparrow was the intruder, who met with a fate sin- 

larly characteristic of the offence. “ A pair of martins 

ving built a nest in the upper cornice of Lansdowne 
House, a sparrow took possession of it, to the great an- 
noyance of the poor martins, who for some time in vain 
endeavoured to expel the invader. At length the sparrow 

his neck entangled in a straw, and the martins, taking 

immediate advantage of the circumstance, succeeded in 
throwing him out of the nest. Not being able to free 
himself from the straw, his efforts only accelerated his 
fate,and he is now hanging by the neck, about a foot 
below the nest, quite dead, a fearful warning to all 
burglars.” 

The House or Chimney Swallow.—The swallow is 
distinguished from the martin by its larger size; its back 
and wings are black, and there is a reddish patch on its 
throat ; the wings and tail are longer, and the latter more 
forked ; and it is also different in a chaencter and habits. 
It is daring and courageous ; possessed of greater strength 
of wing, it moves with greater rapidity, sweeping in larger 
curves, and making sudden evolutions in its active course; 
now it skims past with the quickness of thought, and 
anon darts off into the open field, again returning and 
gliding backwards and forwards in same line, and 
then is off again into the fields. If the day be fine and 
the atmosphere clear and dry, the insects on which it 
feeds are to be found at a greater elevation in the air, and 
the swallow soars upwards in pursuit of them ; but on the 
ya of rain they descend, and the swallow skims 
along the surface where they are to be found. The eye 
cannot follow their motions at the moment when they 
take their prey, but a sharp snap from the bill may be 
heard. The principal food of swallow consists of 
gnats and various tribes of One of the in- 
sects on which it feeds is the kind frequently seen 
on the pathway, apparently wingless, as it has the power 
of folding up its wings, and at times when it abounds this 
is the insect which more uently than any other gets 
into the human eye, where it causes acute pain by its 
struggles with its forked tail. The swallow diminishes 
the number of this enemy. In a paper by Mr. J. Main, 
on ‘ British Song-Birds,” he very properly gives a place 
to the swallow. “ His song consists of a strain about one 
minute in continuance, prettily enough modulated, re 
peated at intervals, and always ending with a shrill note 
rapidly shaken. He also sings on the wing in fine 
weather when the hen sits, seldom after the young are 
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hatched, nor until they are able to fly, when, congregating 
on fine evenings, they all join in a joyous twittering 
chorus, in which the young ones assist.” (‘ Loudon’s 
Magazine,’ vol. iv., p. 412.) The swallow sings early in 
the morning, “ twittering from his clay-built shed,” or 
perched on the chimney-top. 

Chimneys, barns, and outhouses are the places selected 
by the swallow for its nest. It is not usually quite so 
familiar a bird as the martin. The latter were seen by 
White in the heart of London ; but the swallow, he informs 
us, only ventured in the new and open streets next the 
fields; and the introduction of cowls and ornamental 
chimney-pets has now probably driven them almost be- 
yond the suburbs of the metropolis. Many interesting 
instances have been noticed of the capriciousness with 
which the swallow selects a place for its nest. 

The swallow begins to form its nest about the middle 
of May, and lays from four to six white eggs dotted with 
red specks ; the first broods appearing about the last 
week in June, or perhaps a week later. After being fed 
for some time in the nest, they receive their food seated 
on the chimney top, and when still stronger and bolder 
they resort to the dead and leafless bough of some tree 
near at hand, and are then fed on the wing, the young 
rising and meeting the parent bird at an angle, at the 
same time uttering “ a little quick note of gratitude and 
joy.” They are now soon enabled to shift for themselves, 
and the old birds have a second brood about the middle 
or end of August. 

The alacrity with which the swallow pursues the smaller 
birds of prey is well known. His loud “ chee-chee” is 
then heard, calling upon the more timid to attack their 
common foe. Ifa cat makes its appearance on the roof 
of a house where a swallow has built, it will be repelled 
with equal courage. 

The swallow reaches England about the third week in 
April. The state of the season here has no connection 
with their arrival. They may frequently be seen on their 
first arrival while the snow is falling ; and when the sea- 
son is unusually forward, their visit does not take place any 
earlier. In 1830 swallows were seen at Cookham, Berk- 
shire, on the 22nd of March; on the. Ist of April in the 
same year, at Barnes in Surrey. They do not appear 
earlier in the South of England than in other parts; a 
flight of a couple of hundred miles, after a night’s rest, be- 
ing no great addition to the previous length of their journey ; 
so that though they may arrive in Sussex in the evening, 
the next day they may be in Yorkshire ; and this is more 
likely to be the case, as they usually resort at once to the 
places where they breed. The earliest period of their 
having been seen in Cornwall, after many years’ observa- 
tion, was found to be April 10, and the latest May 2. 
In 1829 they appeared at Carlisle on April 9, and in 
1835 on April 3, the weather being cold and chilly. At 
Thetford, in Norfolk, they were first seen on April 16th, 
14th, and 19th respectively, in each of the years 1834-5- 
6. Much depends upon the vigilance of observers in 
these matters. White of Selbourne gives a table which 
he considers very interesting, as it shows the days on 
Which the swallow was first seen in the same season in 
three distant counties:—In Hampshire on April 4th, 
Devonshire 25%, Lancashire 29th; but our good’ natu- 
ralist himself was the Hampshire observer, and his friends 
in the two other counties were probably less accurate and 
had less of his enthusiasm in watching the indications of 
nature. In the ‘Penny Magazine,’ No. 266, we have 
inserted some remarks on the departure of the swallow, 
and now confine ourselves to the subject of its arrival. 
Mr. Couch, who resides upon the coast of Cornwall, and is 
an acute observer of the habits of fish, birds, and nature 
generally, speaking of the arrival of the swallows, 
says :—“ These birds, in crossing the Channel, reach 
the land near the shore, and in misty weather seem to 
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by intelligent fishermen, that when the weather is hazy, 
swallows, martins, swifts, and other birds are accustomed 
to alight in their boats, at the distance of three or four 
leagues from land, either singly or in small flocks, at 
which time they appear so much fatigued, that the swal- 
low is often only enabled to fly from one end of the boet 
to the other when an attempt is made to seize it. The 
swallows or martins come either singly or in small parties, 
and if they do not happen to be our own residents, soon 
pass on to their accustomed haunts; so that after two or 
three haye been seen, it may perhaps be a fortnight be- 
fore others make their appearance, Martins and swallows 
continue to fly on board fishing-boats, at the distance of 
ten leagues from land, throughout the whole of May.” 
The swallow may be seen in Africa at all seasons of the 
year, but their uumbers appear to be reduced during that 
part of the year when they are our visitors. The causes 
which impel some to remain and breed, and others to fly 
from the equator to Cape Horn, to Iceland, or the shores 
of Hudson’s Bay, for the same purposes, do not appear 
to have been ascertained. 

The Swift—This is the largest, and perhaps least 
numerous, of our hirundines, and is distinguished by pe- 
culiarities which the most unobservant will at once 
recognise. Its wings are long and its legs short, so that 
it never by choice settles on the ground, and if it does, 
it is usually unable to rise again. It collects the mate- 
rials for its nest while on the wing, a peculiarity which 
has given rise to a sport that cannot be too much con- 
demned for its wantonness. When put into a cage, the 
Swift roosts upright against the wires, holding by the 
wires; and when in motion, it aids itself by its chin, 
fixing it on the wire or bars, and lifting itself forward. 
The construction of the foot is peculiar: in grasping any- 
thing with its claws, the toes are straightened, and only 
the sharp nails are bent. From their dark colour and 
harsh screaming voices, the Swift is, in some parts of the 
country, called the “deviling.” It is chiefly a frequenter 
of lofty buildings, towers and steeples, churches, and 
castles ; but occasionally it does not disdain an humbler 
abode, and large houses of a tolerable age are also its 
favourite resting-places, a party of five or six pairs 
making choice of a situation per five or six feet under 
the roof, and which can only be entered by one small 
aperture. Here the nests are built, neat and compact, 
and not so slovenly as is generally supposed, composed 
of dry grass and light straws interwoven and held to- 
gether by a viscous substance, and lined with feathers 
and other light materials which float in the air. The 
eggs are white, and out of seven nests examined by 
the Rev. Mr. Bree in 1834, two contained two eggs, four 
three eggs, and one had four eggs, though it had gene- 
rally been supposed that the Swift laid only two eggs 
The swift is more active than any of the swallow tribe, 
being on the wing from dawn to dusk of the longest 
summer’s day, not only pursuing its food, but collecting 
the materials for its nest, in the air. Their flight is re- 
markably rapid, sweeping in bold curves, and gliding on 
expanded wing with inconceivable speed. They usually 
soar in groups at a great elevation, and part of their food 
consists of small spiders which float above the loftiest 
edifices. The swifts reach us the latest and depurt the 
earliest of any of the swallow tribe, and rear but one 
brood in the season. They commonly arrive on the coast 
in pairs about the first week in May, and they retire 
before the middle of August. These birds, as well as 
their congeners, are sorely infested with parasites—the 
Hippobosca Hirundinis, which is nearly as large as the 
tick found in sheep: it is of a darkish green colour, 
and five or six are sometimes found on one bird. 
The skin of the swift is thick, and probably this is the 
case with the other swallows, so that they are annoyed 
less than might be supposed; but the young, it is said, 





have a difficulty in finding it; for I have been assured 


are sometimes destroyed by these formidable parasites, 
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{zaak Walton alludes to the practice in Italy of taking 
swifts with a hook and line. Mr. Slaney, who has 
written a very pleasing account of the smaller British 
birds, saw one of these unsportsmanlike anglers at 
Venice, on the top of St. Mark’s Pillar; but the sight is 
now rare. The angler “tore now and then some white 
paper into bits, which as they fell eddying about in the 
currents of wind attracted the birds to the spot, in the 
same way as what anglers call ground-bait draws fish to 
a particular place.” 

The Sand Martin is the smallest and least sociable 
of the swallow tribe which visit Great Britain. It owns 
no fellowship with man, but haunts heaths and commons 
and rude sequestered places, where it lives in colonies of 
its own kind. Seventy years ago White says that some 
few sand-martins frequented the dirty pools in St. George’s 
Fields and about Whitechapel. These birds are fond of 
the sand banks of rivers, and old sand pits which have 
been abandoned or excavated to a considerable depth, so as 
to allow of their nests being out of reach. It scoops or 
burrows with its soft bill a horizontal serpentine hole in 
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the sand two feet deep, a work of labour which, with its 
small means, would seem impossible; but this receptacle, 
when once prepared, serves for several successive seasons, 
until in fact it abounds with fleas to such a degree as to 
render the habitation no longer tenable. When the dif. 
ficulties of nidification are considered, it may be supposed 
that the sand-martin has rather a strong respect for the 
rights of property; nevertheless the thievish sparrow 
sometimes takes possession of its subterranean abode, 
and keeps it by superior strength. The nest is not made 
with much art, and the female deposits from four to six 
white eggs. This bird has none of the activity and un- 
tiring flight of the other three kinds of swallows; its 
motions are rather ungraceful, proceeding by suddea 
jerks, but it is brisk and animated. In Spain, the sand- 
martin is called by country people the “ mountain but- 
terfly,” from the manner in which it flies. It has no 
note of any kind; but when intruders approach its nest, 
it expresses dissatisfaction by a harsh noise. The 
plumage has a brownish tinge. The sand-martin arrives 
the earliest of the swallows. 
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Time was when May-day was looked forward to by all 


ranks, classes, and ages as one especially devoted to sport | 


and merriment. Chaucer, in his ‘ Court of Love,’ says, 
early on the Ist of May “fourth goth al the court, both 
most and lest, to fetch the flowris freshe, and branche and 
blome ;” and Stow describes the May-day amusements of 
Henry VIII. and his queen. They departed from Green- 
wich for Shooter’s Hill, where they were met by Robin 
Hood and his archers bold (personated by 200 of the 
king’s guards), who, after discharges of arrows, invited 
the royal party to see their mode of life. Accordingly, 
amid the bluwing of horns, the king, queen, and suite 
accompanied them unto the wood under the hill, where 
an arbour received them formed of green boughs, and in- 
cluding a. hall, great chamber, and inner chamber, the 
floors being covered with flowers and sweet herbs. “ Sir,” 
says Robin Hood, “ we outlaws usually break fast upon 
venison, and have no other food to offer you.” Of veni- 
son therefore and wine the visitors partook and departed. 
On their return they were met by two ladies, representing 
Lady May and Lady Flora, both richly apparelled, 
riding in an open chariot drawn by five horses, on each 
of which sat oledp. Pity that all our remembrances of 
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the May-pole.] 


’ “bluff King Hal ” are not of an equally pleasant nature! 
In an early number of this publication ap 
Bourne’s description of the “ Bringing in the May-pole,’ 
the subject of our engraving. We now quote from the 
same writer the duties of the Lady of the May at the close 
of the entertainments :— 


“ As I have seen the Lady of the May 
Set in an harbour (on an holyday), 
Built by the Maypole, where the joeund swaines 
Dance with the maidens to the bagpipe’s strains, 
When envious night commands them to be gone, 
Call for the merry youngsters one by one, 
And for their well performance soon disposes 
To this a garland interwove with roses; 
To that a carved hook, or well-wrought scrip ; 
Gracing another with her cherry lip ; 
To one her garter; to another then 
A handkerchief cast o'er and o’er agen ; 
And none returneth emptie that hath spent 
His paines to fill their rurall merriment.” 


The Puritans were exceedingly bitter against the May- 
day observances. By an ordinance of the Long Parlia- 
ment, dated April, 1644 (which, by the way, was probably 
passed just in time to stop the games of the enswilg 
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month), the May-poles were all taken down. At the 
“ Restoration ” they too were restored. * The sports of the 
chimney-sweepers—Lamb’s “ innocent blacknesses’’—are 
too well known to require-description. Of the same cha- 
racter was the Milkmaids’ Festival, now, we presume, 
totally lost. They borrowed from their friends all the 
silver plate they could, and with this and various domestic 
articles of the dairy they decked out a kind of pedestal 
of green boughs, round which they danced at every door, 
receiving generally in return a small gratuity. The cele- 
brity of Robin Hood and his maid Marian caused the 
lord and lady of the May to be named after them, and 
also to introduce characters representing Robin’s follow- 
ers, Friar Tuck, Little John, &c., who were all arranged 
in the green forester’s dress, and served, with the unfailing 
hobby-horse and dragon, to swell the pageantries of the 
festival. Gradually the Queen of May ceased to be dis- 
tinguished for the poetical elegance of her character, and 
degenerated into a performance by a clown, whose fun 
was not remarkable for its delicacy. The morrice- 
dancers appear from time immemorial to have formed 
part of the May sports. The actors were fantastically 
arrayed, and bore bells of different tones, by which they 
were distinguished, as first tenor, &c. Their leader was 
splendidly apparelled. 

A curious custom observed cn this day is recorded in 
‘The Morning Post’ of May 2, 1791, as follows :—“ Yes- 
terday being the Ist of May, according to annual and 


superstitious custom a number of persons went into the | 


fields, and bathed their faces with the dew on the grass, 
under the idea that it would render them beautiful!” 
This is certainly the most poetical of cosmetics; and 
taking into consideration the circumstances under which 
it is applied, we should say, the most effectual. 

But the more remarkable of the customs observed on 
this day are those which so strikingly exhibit their Pagan 
origin, remaining apparently unchanged from the re- 
motest periods of our history; while religions and feel- 
ings from which they sprung have been totally swept 
away. Pennant mentions the following :—The herdsmen 
of a particular hamlet (in the Highlands) meet at some 
concerted spot in the open air, and dig a square trench, 
the part within being left with its turf untouched. On 
this a fire is made, and a large caudle prepared of eggs, 
butter, oatmeal, and milk. This being ready, the rites 
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commence. Cakes of oatmeal, on which are nine square 
knobs dedicated to the influences which are supposed to 
protect or injure ‘he cattle and flocks, are produced ; each 
person, with his face towards the fire, breaks off a knob, 
and flings it over his shoulder, saying, “This I give 
thee,” naming some benign influence to whom that knob 
is devoted ; “ preserve thou my horses.” “ This I give 
thee, O Fox,” breaking off another; “spare thou my 
lambs.” This part of the rites over, the caudle is drank, 
and the affair terminated. Here we have the exact 
principles of Pagan worship— the benevolent deities 
honoured, the vindictive propitiated. The ‘Statistical 
History of Scotland’ says that “at Callander in Perth- 
shire the youth meet in the moors, and cut a table in the 
green sod, of a round figure, by making a trench of a 
corresponding shape for them all to sit in. They then 
kindle a fire, and with eggs and milk ay a custard. 
They also knead a cake of oatmeal, which is afterwards 
toasted. The custard is then eaten, and the cake divided 
into as many pieces as there are members of the com- 
pany. One piece is daubed over with charcoal till it is 


‘quite black, and then put with the others in a bonnet. 


Each youth then blindfold draws one piece, and whoever 
obtains the black is the sacrifice to Baal, that is, he is 
made to leap three times through the flames! Baal, in 
Gaelic, means globe. The festival had its origin doubt- 
less in the Sun-worship of the ancients, whose returning 
warmth they chose this day to commemorate. In the 
* Survey of Ireland’ we find traces of a similar idolatry. 
The first of May in the Irish language is denominated 
La Beal tine, that is, the day of Beal’s fire. Apollo 
was sometimes called Belinus. The gods of Tyre were 
called Baal: the Scriptural allusion will recur to 
every one. In Munster and Connaught the peasantry 
have heen seen to drive their cattle through the fire, 
hoping thereby to preserve them from: diseases the ensuing 
year. This ceremony is derived irom the Druids, by 
whom, says General Vallency, it was regularly observed. 
Near Horncastle in Lincolnshire there is a hill called 
Maypole Hill, where formerly Dr. Stukely thought a 
Hermes must have stood. The boys from Horncastle, he 
says, annually keep up the festival of the Floralia on May- 
day, making a procession to this hill, each with a May- 
god. ‘This is a white willow wand, the bark peeled off, 
and tied round with cowslips, a thyrsus of the baccha- 
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nals! At night they have a bonfire and other merri- 
ment, really in its origin a sacrifice or religious festival. 
Some of the May-day ceremonies and observances have 
been supposed to originate in the worship paid to Maia, 
the mother of Mercury. At Cambridge a custom was 
noticed in 1802 of children having a figure dressed in a 
grotesque manner, called a May Lady, before which was 
placed wine and meats. 

We have only to add, that May-day, so peculiarly a 
Jover’s time, was esteemed by the antients an unlucky day 
for marriages. 


THE QUAKERS’ YEARLY MEETING. 


“In the beginning of this year” (1669), says Sewell, in 
his.‘ History of Quakers,’ “the members held a general 
early meeting at London, which, since that time, hath 
n used to be held there annually, in the week called 
Whitsun-week, because at that time of the year it is com- 
monly the best travelling. Several are deputed from all 
places to this meeting, and what concerns the church in 
general is there treated on.” This yearly meeting still 
continues ; and although no strangers are admitted to wit- 
ness its proceedings, a literary member, Mr. Howitt, has 
published a full account of what takes place on such oc- 
casions ; to him therefore we are indebted for the mate- 
rials of the following notice. We must premise that the 
London yearly meeting is one toward which radiate an 
innumerable number of smaller local meetings ; it is a 
kind of common centre of elevation, whereon meet from 
all parts the representatives of the community, and look 
round and over the whole scene of the Society’s operations, 
approving or condemning where approbation or reproof 
seems necessary, and from whence they can the better look 
back upon the past, and forwards into the future. These 
local meetings are arranged on an admirably simple and 
comprehensive plan. There are first “ preparative” 
meetings, which are held once a month, wherever there is 
a meeting-house of the Society ; delegates from several of 
these meeting together at like periods, constitute the 
“ Monthly” meetings; from a number of these again, 
frequently extending over one or two counties, delegates 
are sent to form the “ Quarterly ” meetings, and all these 
last send delegates to, and constitute the yearly meeting, 
of which we are about to speak; and which is thus 
actually in direct communication with every individual 
member of the Society. The Yearly meeting, as has been 
already mentioned, takes place in May, and for some few 
days previously great bustle and commotion pervade the 
so generally peaceful community. Friends, relations, 
and lovers, who have no other opportunity of meeting, 
look forward with no unnatural interest to the event: and 
we may here observe, that although representatives are 
sent from every part, and by whom in fact the business 
of the meeting is transacted, yet every member of the So- 
ciety has a right to be present, and no inconsiderable 
number avail themselves of their privilege. 

The yearly meeting is held in a very large building in 
Bishopsgate Street. The preliminary business is con- 
fined to the ministers and elders, whose deliberations are 
in secret; “a circumstance,” says Mr. Howitt, “little in 
keeping with the general democratic form and spirit of 
the Society, and therefore of late years an object of con- 
siderable jealousy.” Its functions appear to be the receiv- 
ing and handing to the general body all “ testimonies ” 
of ministers and elders, and the taking cognizance and 
recording of all writings, by members of the Society, on 
its doctrines. The business now goes on more publicly. 
The ministers, elders, representatives, and other “ weighty 
friends,” which last seem to be a kind of aristocracy, 
founded partly on superior moral character, and partly 
on superior worldly position, occupy places in the meet- 
ing-house apart from all other members. A clerk who 
fulfils also the duties of president is now chosen, The 
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subjects that henceforward engage the attention of the 
meeting are in a great measure the same that have been 
previously discussed at the quarterly, monthly, and pre- 
parative meetings (only of course more generalised), and 
comprise the education of the younger members, the 
maintenance of the poor, the discipline and prospects of 
the Society ; individual appeals against the decisions of 
the inferior meetings are heard- by committees, political 
questions are discussed, and occasionally petitions drawn 
up and presented to parliament—for religious freedom, 
the emancipation of tMe slave, to forward the cause of 
national education, or to hinder the shedding of blood. 
Schemes by ministers of foreign travel are considered and 
decided, and when all other business is accomplished, the 
General Epistle to the members of the Society is Lak 
It is this epistle which, from time to time, is publi 

in the newspapers, though surreptitiously. During all 
this the females of the Society are similarly engaged, and 
they too have had to themselves their preparative, their 
monthly, and their quarterly meetings. On the authority 
of a female friend, Mr. Howitt describes the appearance 
of the women in their assembly as deeply interesti 
The faces generally are fine, and frequently beautiful: 
whilst the uniformity of dress only the more striking) 
brings out the expressive individuality of character. i 
curious and, we must own, rather amusing circumstance 
takes place frequently. A friend announces in his meet- 
ing, that he feels a “ drawing” to visit the females’ meet- 
ing ; a message is accordingly sent to learn if the visit 
will be agreeable ; supposing the answer to be an affir- 
mative one, he and two or three other members i 
thither! “The custom is as old as the Society,” Mr. 
Howitt observes, “‘ but is likely to be soon abolished as 
disorderly and prejudicial to business.” The epistle we 
have alluded to being prepared, and every other kind of 
business despatched, the first general meeting of both 
sexes takes place. The building where the assembly 
meets is capable of containing two or three thousand 
persons. On one side the men range themselves, a “ dark 
and sombre” looking body; on the other the females, 
whose appearance, on the contrary, is peculiarly light and 
attractive. In the front seats of the gallery are the 
preachers, and below the representatives, “ weighty 
friends,” &c.; male and female still apart from the ge 
neral body. Sermons and prayers now follow each other 
in rapid succession. In some part of the assembly a man 
is seen to take off his hat, or a woman her bonnet, drop 
on his or her knees ; the whole body immediately rises— 
a supplication is about to be offered. The epistle is now 
read (which is afterwards read successively at the quar- 
terly, monthly, and preparative meeting, and ultimately 
distributed by means of printed copies to every head of a 
family), “the last words of exhortation and friendly fel- 
lowship are dropped”—a brief but expressive silence 
takes place ; it is broken,—the bustle of departure com 
mences. 

In discussion nothing like oratory is permitted ; opinions 
are stated in the plainest and concisest manner : “ Friends,” 
says Mr. Howitt, “consider they sit to hear and ascer- 
tain the truth, and will not allow the necessary calmness 
of spirit to be unsettled.” A golden rule! and one that 
more ambitious assemblies would do themselves honour 
by imitating! Nor must it be sup that all this 
quiet betokens the absence of feeling rather than its cou- 
trol. Onone occasion, when the nature of the discourse 
rendered less mone the usual watchfulness of the mind 
over the emotions of the heart, Mr. Howitt saw the teats 
stealing down the cheeks, not of the fair listeners only, 
but of their sterner featured husbands, brothers, and sons: 
thus exhibiting the great truth, that in spite of the forms 
that chill and the sectarianism that divides, still “one 
touch of Nature makes the whole world kin!” 
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_ NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

May 1,—Sv. Plulp and St. James, Apostles. —The 
Church on this day commemorates the sufferings of St. 
Philip, and also of St. James the Less, or, a3 his eminent 
virtues caused him more generally to be called, St. James 
the Just. St. Philip was the first person whom our 
Saviour called to the apostolate, or deputed to be one of 
the “chosen messengers,” for such the word implies, to 
propagate the divine truth of the gospel. He traversed 
great part of Upper Asia in the prosecution of the object 
of his mission, which he executed with great success, and 
towards the latter part of his life arrived at Hierapolis, 
now called by the Turks Pambouk Kalessi, where he 80 
exasperated the magistrates by having destroyed the 
dragon which they worshipped, that being first publicly 
scourged, he was afterwards put to death, in the year 
52, either by crucifixion, as is generally believed, or by 
being suspended by the neck to a pillar. 

St. James was the son of Joseph, the reputed father of 
our Saviour, by a former wife ; but little is known of his 
history until after the Resurrection, when he was elected 
bishop or superintendent of the metropolitan church of 
Jerusalem, where he constantly resided, and strenuously, 
diligently, and ably discharged the duties of his high 
office. “In the year 62, during the interval between the 
death of one Roman governor and the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, the rulers of the Jews summoned St. James, with 
several others, before the Sanhedrim, when they endea- 
voured with great subtiliy to engage him to renounce his 
belief in the Son of God. Taking him to one of the 
battlements of the Temple, they asked him, ‘ What they 
ought to think concerning Jesus?’ To which he firmly 
and audibly replied, ‘ Behold he sits enthroned in heaven, 
at the right hand of Divine Majesty, as the Son of God, 
and shall come again in the clouds of the sky!’ Imme- 
diately loud cries arose from the surrounding and con- 
verted populace, of ‘Hosannah to the Son of David!’ 
which so enraged the Scribes and Pharisees that they 
declared ‘ Justus was seduced,’ and cast hiin headlong 
from the eminence. Greatly bruised, the venerable 
sufferer, then ninety-four years of age, contrived to rise 
upon his knees ; in which attitude, and while offering up 
prayers for the forgiveness of his assailants, he was struck 
or the head with a club or pole, by a miscreant named 
Simeon, a Rechabite, by trade a fuller, and instantly 
deprived of existence.” 

May 19.— Whit-Sunday, or Pentecost.—This day was 
early set apart by the Christian Church, in commemora- 
tion of the extraordinary visitation to the apostles at the 
Jewish feast of Pentecost. In the early ges of Chris- 
tianity this day was considered peculiarly appropriate to 
the administration of the sacrament of baptism, as the 
anniversary of the day on which the apostles commenced 
their public ministry by baptizing three thousand per- 
sous. In token of the spiritual purity obtained by the 

oly participation of baptism, the garments of those 

admitted to that sacrament were made of white linen ; 
and thence the more common name of this day, Whit 
(White) Sunday (Dominica Alba). 

May 20, Whit-Monday, and 21, Whit-Tuesday, are 
regarded by the Church as days of much solemnity ; and 
the collects and other offices appointed for them respec- 
tively are extremely appropriate to the great and import- 
ant points commemorated at this season. But these 
religious observances have been for many years disre- 
garded by the multitude, who consider these days as 
holidays, in which to indulge in some relaxatien from 

usiness or serious pursuits; and while such relaxations 
aré innocent, we should be loth to disturb them by en- 
Joining unwilling and insincere observances of religious 
nites. We trust we shall be enabled to make a like 
gratifying announcement to that which appeared in our 
agazine a few weeks back, of the numbers who have 
the British Museum as the scene of their Whitsun- 
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tide pleasures ; and perhaps the pleasure of recording the 
fact of so many thousand persons visiting that institution 
will be enhanced, as it was at Easter, by the knowledge 
that the drinking and dancing booths of Greenwich fair 
were but little frequented. 

Ember Week.—There are four weeks in the year deno# 
minated Ember weeks. The first is the week succeeding 
Quadragesima Sunday; the second (which commences, 
this year, on the 20th of May) follows Whit-Sunday ; 
the third succeeds the festival of Holy Cross (still noticed 
in our Calendar, but no longer observed by the reformed 
church) ; and the fourth is appointed to follow the feast 
of St. Lucia. They appear to have been first ordained 
in the Christian Church by Pope Calixtus, in the third 
century, who appointed them to be observed to implore 
the blessing of the Almighty on the produce of the earth, 
by prayer and fasting; and the periods appointed for 
their observance answer to the four seasons of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, “ when the fruits of the 
earth are sown, spring into vegetation, attain maturity, 
and are appropriated to use.” Several explanations of 
the derivation of the term Ember, as applied to these 
periodical times of fasting and prayer, have been given ; 
but they most probably were so designated from the Saxon 
imbre, signifying ashes, with which the heads of the people 
were anciently sprinkled on such occasions, and under 
which the Panem Subcinerinium, or ember bread (the only 
thing permitted to be eaten), was baked. The term 
ymbrea is applied to these weeks in the laws of both 
Alfred and Canute. 

May 26.—St. Augustin, or more properly Austin, was 
a monk of the convent of St. Andrew at Rome, and was 
selected by Gregory the First to proceed to England in 
order to convert the inhabitants to Christianity, a purpose 
which Gregory had himself, previous to his elevation to 
the papal dignity, intended to execute. Austin landed in 
the year 597, at Ebb’s Fleet, in the Isle of Thanet, and 
being introduced to Ethelbert, was vouchsafed his pro- 
tection whilst he remained in England, where he had not 
long been ere his candour and mild proceedings, joined 
with his eloquent expositions of the religion he had come 
to teach, converted many to the gospel, and amongst them 
the king himself, whose example was followed by the 
whole of Kent and Essex, and in a short time by the whole 
island. Austin died on the 26th of May, in the year 
605, according to the most generally received account. 
The observation of his festival was first enjoined by a 
synod held under Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and confirmed by a subsequent bull issued by papal 
authority in the reign of Edward the Third. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue Exhibition of the Royal Academy opens to the public 
on the 6th day of this month ; we cannot therefore choose a 
more fitting opportunity for thus introducting a short sketch 
of the origin, constitution, and purposes of the Society from 
which it emanates. In the year 1765 a body of artists 
obtained a charter of association under the title of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists of Great Britain: but dis- 
cussions broke out among the members, and caused the 
speedy dissolution of the Society. The present institution, 
the Royal Academy of Arts, arose on the wreck of the 
former, and was incorporated in 1768, under the sanction 
and encouragement of the monarch, George III., b 

whom also, or by those to whom he delegated the 
task, the constitution was in a great measure formed. 
From the * Abstract of the Instrument of Institution and 
Laws of the Royal Academy,’ published by the printers 
to the Society, 1797, we find there are forty Academi- 
cians, eighteen Associates, and six Associate Engravers, 
to whom are added a few distinguished individuals as 
honorary members ; all of whom must be “ men of fair 
moral character, and of high reputation in their several 
professions.”” Academicians are elected by Academicians 
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from the Associates, Associates are elected also by Aca- 
demicians from the artists whose works are included in 
the yearly exhibitions, who are by profession painters, 
sculptors, or architects, and at least 24 years of age. 
Elections are by ballot, and the decision is by the majority. 
The Associate Engravers are similarly elected; each of 
these has the right of placing in the exhibition two of 
his engravings, which are the only works of that class 
admitted. The principal difference between the acade- 
micians and both classes of the associates is, that the 
former share among them the entire government and 
emoluments of the Society, whilst the latter are en- 
tirely excluded. The executive business of the institu- 
tion is entrusted toa council, consisting of the president 
and eight other academicians, who are elected annually 
by the academicians at their general assembly according 
to the ‘ Abstract,’ whilst in practice the president ap- 

ears to hold his office for life, and the elective principle 
is but very partially applied to the other seats in the 
council ; as it is directed they are to go by succession to 
all the academicians (except the secretary, who is per- 
manently attached to the council), four going out annu- 
ally for a corresponding number to enter, till the whole 
body have served. In addition to its executive functions 
the council prepares all new laws and regulations, which 
are then laid before the general assembly and the sove- 
reign for approval or rejection. The council also deter- 
mines the subjects for the prizes granted at certain periods 
to the most successful students. At this general assembly 
of the academicians, which takes place every year, visitors 
are elected, and also auditors, who adjudge the prizes and 
decide what students shall be sent abroad, and jt is at this 
period that “ complaints” are to be “ heard” and “ griev- 
ances redressed.”” Ten members, including the president 
or his deputy, being present constitutes “ a full meeting.” 
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“ Though it may not be for the benefit of the institution,” 
we quote from the ‘ Abstract,’ “ absolutely to prohibit 
pluralities, yet they are as much as possible to be avoided ; 
that his majesty’s gracious intention may be complied 
with by dividing as nearly as possible the emoluments of 
the institution among its members.” These emoluments 
arise from the professorships of painting, architect 
perspective, and anatomy (on each of which subjects six 
lectures are annually delivered), and from the other offices 
of the institution, which require a Secretary, Keeper, Trea- 
surer, Librarian, and Visitors; the whole benefit bei 
exclusively divided among the academicians, with the 
exception of the genes of anatomy. Among the 
other powers of the general assembly must be mentioned 
that of expelling by a majority any “ obnoxious” member, 

Students are admitted to the schools for a certain period 
on producing a model or drawing from a plaster cast that 
may be judged by the keeper to be sufficient evidence of 
ability. Six months are then allowed for practice, at the 
end of which a similar drawing or model must be sub- 
mitted to the council; if that is approved of, the appli- 
cant is admitted as a regular student of the Academy, 
The schools are furnished with living models, plaster 
figures, bas-reliefs, &c. The library is open one day in 
each week to the students. Silver medals every year, and 
gold medals every other year, are allotted as the prizes, 
A more important reward is the sending young students 
of high merit, occasionally, to Rome, to pursue their 
studies there for three years, during which they receive 
“ his majesty’s pension”’ of 100/. a year, and an allowance 
of 60/. for the journeys out and home. Of the state of 
the funds of the institution no accounts have, we believe, 
been furnished to the public; the income is now cot 
sidered to be mainly derived from the receipts of the 
yearly exhibitions. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES. 
1. British Museum closes. 
1. Holiday at Bank and South Sea Transfer Offices. | 
6. Royal Academy Exhibition opens. 
8. British Museum opens, from 10 till 7; Reading 

Room, 9 till 7. 

22. Quakers’ General Meeting begins in London. 
29, Holiday at Stamps and Taxes Office. 


SUNDAY LESSONS. 
Prorer Lessons, Mornina. 
May 5 Sthafter Easter Deut.8 . . 
» 12 Sunday aft. Ascen. ,, 12, » 10 
» 19 Whit Sunday 16 tu v.18 Acts 10, v.34) 
» 26 Trinity Sunday Gen. 1 Matt. 3 
Prorsr Lessons. Evenina, 
Deuter. : - « «+ Romans 4 
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THE MOON’S CHANGES, 
Last Quarter 6th day, 3h. 43m. aftern. 
New * 13th day, 7h. 10m, mora. 
First Quarter 20th day, 6h. 27m. morn. 
Full - 28th day, 10h. 45m. morn. 
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